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. . . BUT  FEAR  ITSELF 


VOU  THINK  it's  really  haunted?" 

* Jonas  asked  his  brother. 

"Course  it  ain't,"  Herb  answered, 
speaking  with  the  wisdom  one  acquires 
from  twelve  years  of  life.  "Ain't  no 
such  thing  as  haunted  houses." 

They  stood  looking  at  the  subject  of 
their  conversation,  a run-down  mansion 
on  South  Street.  In  our  area  the  old 
Callander  place  had  been  synonymous 
with  "haunted  house"  for  decades. 
Every  neighborhood  has  its  equivalent, 
of  course,  but  our  haunted  house  was 
rather  special  since  we  knew  exactly 
who  its  ghost  was. 

Cyrus  Callander  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  Civil  War.  His  tenure  of  service 
was  ended  at  Gettysburg  by  a stray 
cannon  ball.  His  remains  were  sent 
back  to  Tolliver  for  burial,  but  somehow 
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his  coffin  got  lost  on  the  way.  The  next 
time  he  was  heard  from  was  when  his 
ghost  turned  up  at  his  ancestral  home. 

Generations  of  boys  had  already 
proved  their  manhood  by  spending  a 
night  in  the  house,  as  Jonas  and  Herb 
were  about  to  do.  The  two  stood  out- 
side, mustering  their  courage  before 
they  crossed  the  threshold. 

"What'll  we  do  if  we  see  him?"  Jonas 
asked  his  older  brother. 

"See  who?" 

"OT  Cyrus,  of  course.  What'll  we  do 
if  he  starts  chasin'  us  with  that  big  old 
sabre  of  his?  You  can't  stop  a ghost, 
you  know." 

"I  told  you,  Jonas,  there  ain't  no  such 
thing  as  ghosts.  It's  only  a old  house. 
What're  you  so  scared  for?" 

"But  he's  there,  Herb,"  Jonas  protest- 
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ed.  "Lots  o'  people've  seen  him." 

"They  was  lyin'  to  scare  folks.  C'mon. 
Let's  go  in." 

The  door  creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges 
as  the  two  boys  opened  it,  and  the  floor 
creaked  when  they  stepped  on  it.  The 
old  house  was  dark  and  damp,  and  had 
the  rotten,  musty  smell  common  to  old 
houses.  Jonas  didn't  have  to  use  too 
much  imagination  to  believe  all  the  old 
stories  of  spirits  inhabiting  houses  that 
had  been  deserted  by  their  owners.  He 
trembled  and  grabbed  his  brother's 
arm  for  support. 

Jonas  was  seeking  support  from  the 
wrong  quarter,  however.  After  seeing 
the  inside  of  the  house,  Herb  began  to 
think  that  possibly  those  old  stories 
about  haunts  and  spirits  weren't  as 
empty  and  foolish  as  he  had  believed. 
His  bravado  was  fast  giving  way  to  an 
unreasoning  fear  which  he  did  his  best 
to  conquer. 

"Remember,  Jonas,  there  ain't  noth- 
ing to  be  afraid  of,"  he  said,  a little 
louder  than  necessary,  and  more  to 
reassure  himself  than  his  brother. 
"Ghosts  is  just  stories.  You  remember 
that." 

His  voice  seemed  to  echo  from  all 
corners  of  the  house  so  loudly  that  Herb 
began  to  wonder  if  the  voice  was  his  at 
all.  It  might  have  been  old  Cyrus  mock- 
ing him.  His  fear  grew  stronger,  but  he 
knew  he  couldn't  give  in  to  it  now.  If 
he  did,  he  could  never  face  his  little 
brother  again. 

As  the  two  brothers  progressed  into 
the  house,  the  air  grew  damper  and  the 
rooms  smaller.  Floorboards  groaned 
and  windows  rattled,  creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  utmost  eeriness.  The  boys 


retreated  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
decided  to  sleep  near  the  door,  so  they 
could  get  out  quickly  during  the  night 
should.  . . . But  they  chose  not  to 
reflect  on  that. 

The  old  house  made  noises  as  all  old 
houses  do,  keeping  the  brothers  awake. 
Jonas,  calmed  by  his  brother's  denial 
that  the  house  was  haunted,  was  at 
least  relaxed,  if  not  sleeping.  Herb, 
however,  was  experiencing  a fear  so 
strong  he  could  taste  it.  Each  new  noise 
sounded  to  him  like  a footfall.  He  had 
the  feeling  of  being  watched.  Time 
slowed  until  it  seemed  he  could  count 
a thousand  between  his  heartbeats.  At 
last,  despite  his  state  of  panic,  he  fell 
asleep. 

When  Herb  awoke  it  was  starting  to 
grow  light.  He  looked  at  Jonas'  still 
form  and  wondered  why  he  too  was 
not  awake.  Or  maybe  Jonas  wasn't  just 
sleeping.  Herb's  eye  rested  on  the 
blood-soaked  sabre  lying  beside  his 
brother.  . . . 

Jonas  was  awakened  by  Herb's 
scream.  Wondering  at  the  cause  of  his 
brother's  hysteria,  he  leaned  over  and 
shook  the  older  boy,  but  there  was  no 
movement.  He  shook  him  again.  Again 
there  was  no  movement.  Why  didn't 
Herb  wake  up? 

Then,  eyes  wide  with  fright,  Jonas 
ran  screaming  from  the  house.  Upstairs, 
Old  Cyrus  Callander  had  to  struggle  to 
keep  his  laughter  to  a minimum.  Fear 
killed  just  as  effectively  as  that  old 
sword,  he  thought.  Now  he  would  have 
a fellow  spirit  to  haunt  with,  and  killing 
was  so  much  fun  this  way.  He'd  have 
to  teach  that  boy  Herb  the  technique  . . . 
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|N  FRANCE,  with  Sartre  and  the  exis- 
■ tentialism  of  the  thirties  and  forties 
gradually  becoming  "old  hat"  in  the 
view  of  young  intellectuals,  there  are 
two  main  philosophies. 

One  is  the  idea  of  the  "absurd", 
founded  mainly  by  the  late  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  Albert  Camus.  The  other,  and 
somewhat  opposing  philosophy,  is 
dominated  by  the  young  novelist,  Alain 
Robbe-Grillet. 

The  older  philosophy  is  that  of 
Camus,  who,  in  his  retelling  of  the 
ancient  myth  of  Sisyphus,  condemned 
by  the  gods  to  roll  forever  a huge  rock 
up  a hill  only  to  have  it  constantly  fall 
down  again,  compared  Sisyphus  to 
modern  man  in  an  unstable  and  oppres- 
ive  world.  Man  is  condemned  by  a God 
who  has  failed  him,  and  in  whom  he 
has  no  faith,  and  his  punishment  is  to 
lead  a life  of  barren  futility  and  illogic. 
Camus  elaborated  on  his  philosophical 
reasonings  in  the  novels  The  Stranger, 
The  Plague,  The  Fall,  all  of  which  deal 
with  the  realization  of  the  Absurd  and 
its  condition,  and  in  his  masterpiece  of 
logic,  the  long  and  brilliant  essay,  The 
Rebel. 

Camus'  basic  ideals  have  had  great 
influence  on  the  continental  writers, 
especially  the  dramatists,  young  and 
old,  of  the  last  decade. 


The  Irishman  Samuel  Beckett  is  large- 
ly considered  to  be  the  leader  of  this 
"Drama  of  the  Absurd";  in  his  world 
famous  plays,  Waiting  for  Godot  and 
Endgame,  he  shows  both  the  futility  of 
Man's  relations  with  his  Fellow  Man, 
with  whom  he  cannot  communicate, 
and  with  a God  he  does  not  believe  in; 
the  sterile  emptiness  of  vain  waiting; 
and  the  constant  search  for  a Savior  to 
relieve  the  world  of  its  misery.  In  his 
novels  Molloy,  Malone  Dies,  and  The 
Unnamable,  he  depicts  men  who  have 
lost  their  identity,  and  who  search  for  it 
in  secluded  rooms  among  whatever 
ambiguous  memories  they  have. 

Another  leading  dramatist,  Jean 
Genet,  places  the  action  of  his  most 
famous  play,  The  Balcony,  in  a brothel, 
a fantastic  palace  where  men  wallow 
less  in  voluptuousness  than  in  acting 
out  their  fancied  destinies.  One  is  a 
judge,  another  a general,  still  another 
an  executioner.  Gradually  their  real 
selves  become  confused  with  their 
acted  parts,  and  when  a revolution 
brings  death  to  the  actual  authorities 
of  the  anonymous  nation,  the  brothel- 
dwellers  are  summoned  to  act  out  their 
surrealistic  roles  in  reality;  Man  is  in 
a maze  of  distorted  mirrors,  unable  to 
distinguish  what  is  real  from  what  is 
vain  illusion.  The  vast  labyrinth  of  life 
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is  thus  an  abyss  of  self-delusion  and 
vainglorious  imaginings. 

The  third  major  dramatist  of  this 
school,  Eugene  Ionesco,  is  far  less  grim 
in  his  dream-like  visions  than  either 
Genet  or  Beckett.  His  work  is  rather 
akin  to  the  nonsensical  and  farcical 
escapades  of  the  Marx  Brothers  or  the 
Keystone  Kops  in  the  nickolodeon  bur- 
lesques of  the  early  movies.  The  hero 
of  Rhinocerous  is  the  only  human  in  a 
country  in  which  it  has  become  fashion- 
able to  transform  oneself  into  a rhi- 
nocerous. Amedee  goes  even  further 
into  laughable  absurdity,  and  has  its 
protagonist  desperately  attempt  to  dis- 
pose of  a corpse  he  shelters  in  his 
apartment.  The  dead  body  is  constant- 
ly growing  larger  and  larger,  taking  up 
all  the  room  in  the  hero's  home,  and  at 
the  climax,  as  Amedee  drags  the  car- 
cass into  the  street,  it  suddenly  expands 
to  enormous  proportions  and  floats  off 
into  the  sky  with  Amedee  hanging  on. 

Robbe-Grillet,  author  of  the  novels 
Jealousy.  The  Voyeur,  In  the  Labyrinth, 
and  the  recent  motion  picture,  Last  Year 
at  Marienbad,  has  coined  no  name  for 
his  school,  but  it  could  aptly  be  titled 
"The  Philosophy  of  the  Is",  for  it  is  his 
contention  that  Life  and  the  Universe 
are  neither  absurd  nor  existential,  but 
that  they  simply  "are".  There  is  no 
explanation  for  existence;  therefore  it 
is  purposeless.  In  Robbe-Grillet's  view. 
Mankind  has  no  hope,  for  there  are  no 
values  or  principles  in  a Life  or  World 
which  exists  solely  for  whatever  exteri- 
or material  value  it  possesses;  existence 
is  a hollow  shell  pervaded  by  strange 
ambiguities,  the  truth  or  untruth  of 
which  make  no  difference.  Mankind,  no 
matter  how  much  he  strives  in  gallant 
attempts,  shall  achieve  nothing,  for  no 
principles  exist  on  which  to  base  the 
values  of  worthiness  of  achievements; 
he  is  incapable  of  rising  to  a higher 
level  than  the  cold  and  sterile  "is". 

There  are  critics  who  call  the  Absurd 
"negatavistic"  and  "gloomily  pessimis- 


tic"; they  could  not  be  more  mistaken, 
however.  In  the  chaos  of  today's  world, 
it  is  all  too  easy  to  do  as  Robbe-Grillet 
does,  and  abandon  life  and  human 
experience  as  insignificant  and  futile. 
The  Absurd,  although  it  does  express 
great  despair,  is  positivistic  in  that  by 
realizing  the  Absurd,  Mankind  can  rise 
above  it.  Camus  always  believed  in 
the  dignity  of  Man,  even  in  the  grasp 
of  the  most  terrible  torment  and  des- 
pair; likewise  the  two  tramps  in  Waiting 
ior  Godot,  although  they  sit  in  expecta- 
tion of  a never-to-arrive  Messiah,  never 
relinquish  hope.  It  is  this  stubborn 
human  hope,  "passive  resistance" 
against  the  Absurd,  which  gives  them 
human  dignity. 

The  soldier,  however,  in  Robbe- 
Grillet's  In  the  Labyrinth  can  never 
achieve  dignity  since  there  is  nothing 
in  his  world  to  rebel  against;  there  is 
no  meaning  to  the  misery  of  the  world. 
The  unfortunate  soldier  is  doomed  to 
wander  aimlessly  in  the  winding,  lonely 
streets  of  the  labyrinthine  city  without 
ever  attaining  salvation.  There  must  be 
black  for  white  to  show  up;  there  must 
be  a definite  evil  if  there  is  to  be  good; 
there  must  be  significance  to  the  Uni- 
verse, be  it  positive  or  negative,  for 
Man  to  have  a purpose.  But  Robbe- 
Grillet's  world  has  no  distinctions;  there 
is  only  a gloomy  grey  background  and 
broken  grey  people,  indistinguishable 
from  one  another. 

These  two  philosophies  do  not  repre- 
sent only  the  somewhat  detatched  and 
esoteric  ideas  of  a small  but  significant 
group  of  intellectuals.  They  are  basicly 
expressions  of  a very  real  dilemma. 
Faced  with  the  grim  knowledge  of  total 
and  ultimate  destruction,  Man  has  this 
choice:  he  must  continue  to  strive 
against  the  tyranny  of  potential  des- 
truction, or  he  must  simply  relinquish 
any  hope  of  human  survival  and  accept 
the  idea  that  self-obliteration  awaits 
him  inevitably. 


A Better  Trap 


Sugar  and  spice 
Attract  mice. 
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THE  UNKINDEST  CAT  OF  ALL 


Robert  Mulholland  '64 


JUST  FOUR  MONTHS,  warden.  Just 
four  months  and  he  nearly  took  over. 
I'm  telling  you.  You  don't  know  what 
it's  like  to  have  your  whole  future 
pulled  out  from  under  you.  I got  to  hate 
him!" 

Warden  Marino  moved  his  hand  a 
little  closer  to  the  red  panic  button  on 
his  desk,  covered  with  divers  gadgets 
and  switches.  You  couldn't  be  too  care- 
ful with  people  like  Levensohn. 

"Let's  calm  down,  huh?  Take  it 
easy."  He  said  it  almost  as  a warning, 
then  paused  and  added  with  a hint  of 
eagerness,  "Go  on." 

"Well,  the  circus  is  a shaky  business 
anyway  without  jerks  like  Anthony 
Packerston,  but  with  them  it's  almost 
impossible.  You  know  what  I mean 
warden;  the  type  of  guy  that  elbows 
his  way  in  from  nowhere,  and  takes 
over  everything,  just  like  that.  And  he'll 
trample  anybody  that  gets  in  his  way. 

I know  that  for  a fact.  He  was  so  good 
in  the  front  office  that  that  was  all  he 
did.  We  didn't  even  know  if  he  had  an 
act  or  anything.  That  is,  not  until  the 
afternoon  of  March  15,  at  approximate- 
ly 4:45  p.  m." 

Levensohn  shifted  nervously  in  the 
chair,  recalling  that  unpleasant  date. 

"Until  he  came,  I was  sure  to  be  the 
next  Vice  President  of  Harris  Brothers, 
but  he  ruined  all  that.  You  just  couldn't 
compete  with  the  guy.  Like  I said;  he 
was  so  good  he  didn't  even  need  an 


act  to  stay  with  the  circus.  But  he  had 
one.  Man,  did  he  have  an  act!" 

The  warden  couldn't  help  smiling  as 
Levensohn  laughed  lightly.  But  it 
wasn't  really  funny. 

"Then  came  that  afternoon.  What  an 
unlikely  spot  for  a murder,  with  cops 
swarming  around  looking  for  that  infer- 
nal tiger!  It's  a good  thing  we  had  set 
up  the  circus  inside  an  old  smalltown 
baseball  stadium.  That  made  it  just 
about  impossible  for  the  cat  to  get  out. 
What  a panic  that  thing  caused!  I 


think  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Harris  Brothers  that  a dangerous 
animal  had  escaped.  And  this  one  was 
really  dangerous.  A killer.  A sure 
killer.  You  should  have  seen  all  the 
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people  screaming  their  way  out  of  the 
stadium.  Jumping  out  over  the  walls, 
crowding  and  pushing  through  the 
gates,  and  there  wasn't  a thing  we 
could  do  to  stop  them.  We  must  have 
looked  for  Bomba  — that  was  his  name 
— for  an  hour  and  a half  straight  with- 
out any  luck." 

There  was  an  abrupt  knock  at  the 
door  and  an  ancient  guard  entered  the 
office  carrying  two  cups  of  coffee  which 
he  laid  on  the  desk.  The  warden  didn't 
even  glance  at  the  refreshment  but 
quickly  asked  Levensohn  to  continue. 

"Yeh,  sure",  Levensohn  reached  gin- 
gerly for  the  coffee,  recoiled  somewhat 
at  the  heat,  but  gently  lifted  the  cup  to 
his  lips,  took  a sip,  and  said,  "Well,  I 
was  just  about  ready  to  give  up  and 
head  back  to  my  trailer  when  Packer- 
ston  came  rushing  up  to  me.  He  said 
he  had  gotten  the  promotion,  and  that 
as  of  next  season,  he  would  carry  out 
the  duties  of  Vice  President  in  addition 
to  performing  in  his  own  act.  Then  he 
ran  off  towards  the  Big  Top,  I suppose 
to  tell  everybody  what  a great  man  he 
was  and  how  he  had  beaten  out  old 
Harry  Levensohn  for  the  job.  Right  then 
I guess  I hated  him  more  than  I ever 
had,  but,  thinking  back  now,  I probably 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  if  I 
was  him. 

"Anyway,  I hiked  across  the  field  to 
my  trailer  and  — Well,  I suppose  you 
know  what  happened  then." 

"You  tell  me  what  happened,"  said 
Marino. 

"I  opened  the  door  (It  was  slightly 
ajar,  but  I didn't  think  much  of  it  at  the 
time.)  and  walked  about  half  the  length 
of  the  trailer  before  I saw  the  thing  up 
on  a bunk  next  to  the  far  wall." 

The  warden  leaned  forward  in  his 
seat  and  strained  to  hear  every  word. 
"Go  ahead,"  he  said. 

"I  never  was  so  scared  in  my  whole 
life  as  I was  then.  I decided  to  run. 
Taking  two  big  jumps  towards  the  door, 
I thought  for  sure  I was  too  slow.  The 
tiger  bounded  down  off  the  cot  and 
came  after  me.  I was  a hair  faster  than 
I thought.  He  must  have  got  a little 
shook  up  because  I heard  him  hit  the 
door  hard  as  I slammed  it  and  tripped 
down  over  the  three  steps. 

"My  first  impulse,  even  though  I was 
safe,  was  to  scream,  long  and  loud. 
But  then  I felt  it,  all  of  a sudden.  It  was 


like  a wave  roiling  peacefully  up  to  a 
rock  and  then  spreading  out  all  over 
into  a whirling  current  in  my  mind.  It 
was  an  odd  feeling,  an  unexplainable 
feeling.  I felt  dizzy.  I felt  a little  sickly. 
All  in  the  smallest  fraction  of  a second. 

"Then  it  became  perfectly  clear.  I 
knew  what  I had  to  do.  There  was  no 
alternative.  I had  to  kill  Anthony  Pac- 
kerston." 

This  time  it  was  the  warden  who 
shifted  nervously. 

"I  didn't  even  take  time  to  think 
about  it.  I just  walked  straight  towards 
the  main  fair  grounds  where  I thought 
he  would  be.  All  the  way  up  there  I 
was  only  concious  of  one  thing:  that 
tiger  in  my  trailer.  A sure  killer. 

"I  found  Packerston  and  said  that  the 
boss  wanted  to  see  him  and  that  he 
was  down  in  my  trailer  looking  over 
the  ground  plans." 

Levensohn  gave  out  a stifled  snicker 
at  this  point  but  went  on  after  little  hesi- 
tation. 

"He  walked  with  me  down  past  the 
big  top  and  through  the  field  up  to  the 
blue  trailer  that  I occupied  — usually. 
I wasn't  even  nervous;  that's  probably 
what  surprised  me  most.  I turned  the 
latch,  pulled  the  door  open  slowly,  and, 
as  Packerston  mounted  the  steps, 
pushed  him  in,  quickly  twisting  the  key 
in  the  lock  behind  him.  There  was  a 
low,  deep  growl  from  within  and  I 
heard  the  clattering  of  furniture." 

"The  rest  of  the  story  is  a little  pain- 
ful for  me,  warden,  and  you  said  that 
that  was  all  you  wanted  to  hear  any- 
way." 

"Yes,"  the  warden  sounded  short  of 
breath,  "and  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you're 
being  so  cooperative.  It's  a good  sign, 
and  it  may  come  in  handy  when  your 
parole  option  comes  up  in  a few  years." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right  warden.  It  was 
good  to  tell  the  story  again." 

Levensohn  turned  stiffly  to  go  back 
to  cell  301,  but  just  before  he  went  out 
the  glass-paneled  door  he  asked,  "I 
was  just  wondering,  warden.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  how  Packerston  is  do- 
ing nowadays?" 

"Yes.  As  it  happens,  I took  my  kids 
to  see  Harris  Brothers  just  the  other 
day.  Tony  Packerston  held  my  atten- 
tion throughout  his  whole  act.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  wild  animal  tamers  I 
ever  saw." 
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CONVERSION  FACTOR 


David  Lowe  '63 
Martin  Bickman  '63 


A ND  NOW  the  women  are  spreading 
^ dishes  before  us  as  we  sit  in  a circle 
around  the  huge  fire.  The  flickering 
warm  light  accents  the  change  in  the 
natives'  faces.  The  savage  stare  is 
gone;  the  fierce  hard  look  has  melted 
into  a more  human,  more  civilized 
countenance.  And  even  old  Kadawn, 
sitting  at  my  left,  sometimes  smiles  and 
looks  at  me  less  scornfully. 

This  transformation  from  ignorance 
and  cruelty  more  than  compensates  for 
my  struggles.  Tonight  more  than  ever 
I feel  success.  But  there  was  that  night, 
months  ago.  . . . 

★ ★ ★ 

I lay  awake,  worried,  staring  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  small  hut.  It  wasn't  more 
than  two  weeks  ago  that  I had  first 
arrived,  but  already  I was  completely 
discouraged.  The  natives  did  not 
receive  me  with  outright  hostility,  but 
their  indifference  seemed  insurmount- 
able. They  treated  me  like  a passing 
stranger  whom  they  hoped  would  leave 
soon,  and  often  walked  away  when  I 
accosted  them. 

I rose  from  my  bed  and  sauntered 
outside.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
near  a clump  of  trees,  there  was  a 
shadow,  which,  as  I came  closer, 
changed  into  Kadawn,  the  decripit  tri- 
bal witch  doctor. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?”  he 
asked  abruptly. 

’T  couldn't  sleep,  so  I was  taking  a 
walk  to  tire  myself." 

"That  is  not  what  I meant,”  he  said. 
"Why  did  you  come  to  our  village  in 


the  first  place?" 

After  a pause  I said,  “For  the  answer 
to  that,  look  at  your  people.  They  live 
like  animals,  in  filth,  depravity,  and  dis- 
ease. I came  to  help  them,  but  they 
refuse  to  listen  to  me.  Why  do  they 
oppose  me?” 

"You  are  a stranger,"  croaked 
Kadawn  through  his  toothless  gums. 

"But  do  not  worry.  In  time  they  will 
listen  to  you  and  do  what  you  say; 
they  are  young  and  curious.  I am  old. 
I have  journeyed  far  and  gone  to  some 
of  your  missionary  schools;  and  I will 
be  the  last  of  my  people  to  follow  your 
ways  because  I know  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  converting  us." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  I replied.  ”1 
hope  to  show  you  in  a few  months  how 
your  people  will  benefit  from  our  teach- 
ings." 

"Your  civilization  has  not  benefited 
much  from  them.  You  have  massacred 
and  plundered.  Your  concentration 
camps,  bombs,  and  huge  guns  make 
our  occasional  bloodshed  and  crimes 
look  like  the  games  of  children." 

"True,  we  have  done  horrid  things," 

I said,  swatting  a mosquito  away  from 
my  face.  "But  now  we  are  wiser." 

"Then  why  don't  you  be  wise  to  your- 
selves and  leave  us  alone.  We  do  not 
need  your  wisdom." 

"Our  wisdom  has  saved  countless 
tribes  and  nations  from  babarism  and 
paganism.  If  you  wish  to  remain  like 
your  fathers  and  your  fathers'  fathers 
forever,  your  tribe  will  always  be 
wretched  and  poor." 
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"You  will  change  nothing,"  Kadawn 
said,  "merely  by  teaching  us  things 
from  a book." 

"We  believe  that  crime  and  evil 
originate  from  ignorance.  If  you  edu- 
cate people,  show  them  the  right  way 
to  live,  then  they  will  no  longer  follow 
their  old  ways.  They  must  be  taught 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong." 

Kadawn  snorted.  "So  who  is  to  say 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong,  white 
man.  To  the  insect  on  the  ground,  the 
cow  or  sheep  is  a vicious  beast  that 
will  destroy  him.  But  the  wolves  who 
kill  the  sheep  or  the  cow  would  be  just 
to  the  insect  because  they  avenge  him. 
Nothing  is  good  or  evil  in  itself." 

"Then  since  there  is  no  right  or 
wrong,"  I said,  "you  think  that  man 
should  live  by  the  law  of  the  jungle? 
Kill  whenever  it  suits  him?" 

"Isn't  that  what  your  people  do? 
snapped  the  witch  doctor. 

"When  any  of  our  people  do  that, 
they  are  going  against  their  religion. 
If  they  had  followed  their  religion,  they 
would  not  have  gone  wrong.  But  your 
people  do  not  even  have  a decent 
religion  to  follow.  They  do  not  know  of 
a merciful  God." 

"Merciful  God  you  say.  God  is  too 
merciful  with  you.  Your  people  have 
brought  untold  suffering  to  the  world 
to  prove  that  your  God  is  more  kind 
and  gentle  than  any  other.  But  teach 
my  people  a religion  if  you  like.  Give 
them  laws  to  disobey,  dogmas  to  devi- 
ate from.  You  will  succeed.  I am  too 
old  to  interfere.  Perhaps  you  will  sleep 
better  now." 

I turned  slowly  and  walked  back  to 
my  hut. 

The  following  months  passed  quickly 
and  smoothly.  I managed  to  break 
through  the  natives'  shell  of  indiffer- 
ence and  made  a few  close  friends 
among  them.  The  villagers  flocked  to 
hear  me,  first  with  mild  curiosity,  then 
with  genuine  eagerness.  The  children 
were  the  most  responsive.  They  loitered 
in  the  shade  of  my  hut  to  hear  stories 
from  the  Bible  and  tales  of  how  my 
countrymen  across  the  sea  live. 

I rarely  saw  Kadawn.  I realized  how 
futile  it  was  to  try  to  convince  a man  so 


long  set  in  his  ways.  When  we  met, 
only  a few,  cold  polite  remarks  would 
be  exchanged.  But  yesterday  after- 
noon, as  I passed  by  Kadawn  sitting 
behind  his  hut,  he  lifted  his  hand  to 
signal  me  to  stop  and  said,  "I  hope  you 
are  satisfied  now.  My  people  accept 
you  and  your  religion." 

"And  look  at  the  change  in  them,"  I 
said  a little  proudly.  "They  are  begin- 
ning to  act  like  civilized  beings.  They 
no  longer  paint  their  faces  or  beat  their 
children.  Their  bodies  are  cleaner  and 
healthier." 

"But  they  still  have  not  changed  in- 
side. The  good  ones  are  still  good,  and 
the  evil  ones  are  still  evil." 

"No.  It  is  inside  that  they  have  really 
changed.  By  worshipping  the  true  God 
in  the  proper  manner  their  souls  have 
become  purified.  They  have  become 
better  in  His  eyes." 

Kadawn  snickered.  "So  their  souls 
are  purified.  There  is  just  as  much 
stealing  and  arguing  as  before." 

“It  will  take  time,"  I said. 

"With  all  the  time  in  the  world,  you 
can  not  change  men." 

1 started  to  bid  him  goodbye  when 
he  put  his  wrinkled  hand  on  my  arm. 
"Tomorrow,"  he  said,  "you  will  see  the 
feast  of  the  Harvest,  which  we  celebrate 
every  year.  You  came  to  our  village 
some  weeks  after  last  year's  feast,  so 
this  will  be  a new  experience  for  you. 
Until  then." 

★ ★ * 

Two  young  boys  approach  the  fire 
and  feed  a few  branches  to  the  flames. 
The  fire  leaps  a little  higher,  and  sev- 
eral natives  standing  behind  us  outside 
the  circle  begin  to  beat  their  drums  with 
a fast  but  steady  rhythm.  The  women, 
milling  around  the  circle  to  feed  the 
men,  begin  to  chant  softly.  I notice  that 
the  main  course,  usually  an  antelope  or 
water  buffalo,  has  not  been  brought  in 
to  be  roasted  yet. 

Suddenly  the  drummers  start  to  beat 
more  feverishly.  All  the  natives  turn 
their  eyes  toward  me  as  four  men,  who 
were  sitting  opposite  to  me,  rise  and 
walk  toward  me.  . . . They  each  are 
grasping  a limb,  and  . . . 

Oh  my  God! 
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TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 


THE  SUBWAY  jerked  to  a stop,  jolting 
* Leon  just  enough  to  remind  him  to 
open  his  eyes  to  see  if  this  was  his  stop. 
It  wasn't,  and  Leon  was  just  about  to 
doze  off  again  when  the  door  slid  open 
and  an  old  man  staggered  in. 

Leon  was  dead  tired;  it  was  past  mid- 
night and  he  had  neither  the  energy  nor 
the  inclination  to  make  conversation 
with  a stranger,  so  he  felt  a little  an- 
noyed when  the  new  passenger  flopped 
down  beside  him  on  the  hard  green 
bench.  When  the  train  started  up  again 
and  the  station  could  be  seen  moving 
away  through  the  car's  dirty  windows, 
the  old  man  turned  to  Leon  and  mut- 
tered, "They  raise  the  price  on  us,  but 
they  give  us  the  same  dirt  and  noise. 
Matter  of  fact,  there's  even  more  dirt 
and  noise  than  before." 

There  was  a faint  trace  of  liguor  on 
the  man's  breath.  But  he  looked  harm- 
less enough,  and  although  his  speech 
was  slurred,  his  manner  evinced  an 
education  of  sorts. 


Martin  Bickman  '63 


"But  I guess  nowadays  most  every- 
thing's changin'  for  the  worse.  The 
whole  country's  goin'  to  pot."  An  old 
failure,  thought  Leon.  Made  a mess  out 
of  life,  so  he  figures  everybody  else  will. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  said  Leon 
indifferently. 

"Well,  you  can't  mistake  the  signs," 
replied  the  old  man  smugly.  "I'm  tellin' 
you,  young  fella,  that  if  people  would 
just  open  their  eyes  . . 

At  this  point,  the  old  man  failed  to 
take  his  own  advice;  he  drowsed  off, 
collapsing  like  a rag  doll.  His  head  fell 
forward  and  his  hands  hung  at  his 
sides.  Leon,  figuring  the  sleep  would 
do  him  good,  didn't  wake  him. 

Leon  relaxed  a little  more  and  looked 
around  him.  Besides  himself  and  his 
dozing  companion,  there  were  only 
three  other  passengers.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  car  two  heavily  made-up 
girls  were  hypnotized  by  the  tinny 
droning  of  a rock  and  roll  song  blaring 
out  from  a transistor  radio  one  was 
holding.  A middle-aged  woman,  sitting 
twenty  feet  from  them,  was  skimming 
through  a tabloid  newspaper.  Pieces  of 
paper  and  candy  bar  wrappers  were 
scattered  on  the  floor,  and  on  an  adver- 
tisement above  the  windows  someone 
had  scrawled  with  black  crayon  "Mac- 
Lemon  Rots." 

The  train,  approaching  another  sta- 
tion, began  to  decelerate.  Leon  looked 
down  at  the  old  man  and  figured  that 
if  this  is  his  stop  this  is  a convenient 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  drunk.  He 
grabbed  the  sleeper  by  the  shoulders 
and  shook  him. 

"W'ya  want,  kid?" 

"I  just  thought  maybe  this  was  your 
stop." 
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"It's  not,"  he  said,  now  completely 
conscious.  "What  was  I talkin'  about?" 

"You  were  telling  me  that  the  coun- 
try's going  to  pot,"  Leon  said  sarcastic- 

ly- 

"You  think  I'm  kiddin'  you?  Well  if 
you  don't  believe  me,  just  look  at  the 
kids  today.  They're  gonna  be  in  charge 
of  the  country  when  we  give  up,  but 
look  at  what  they're  like  now.  They 
spend  half  of  their  time  sitting  like 
marshmallows  in  front  of  those  foolish 
Tee  Vee  boxes,  and  the  other  half  goin' 
to  idiotic  parties,  dancing  around  like 
epileptics.  Don't  bother  to  think  for 
themselves.  They  go  along  with  the 
crowd,  for  fear  of  being  called  oddball 
or  crazy.  They  don't  have  any  more 
time  for  reading,  but  they  loaf  around 
the  house  doing  nothing." 

Leon  just  let  him  babble  on. 

"And  their  bodies  are  getting  soft 
too.  They  don't  walk  anyplace;  they 
just  ride  around  in  cars.  And  they'd 
rather  watch  a ball  game  on  television 
than  go  out  and  play  some  themselves. 
They're  weak  and  flabby,  eat  like  little 
pigs,  and  some  of  'em  look  it." 

Wait  till  I tell  the  guys  about  this 
crackpot  tomorrow,  thought  Leon. 

"It's  not  only  the  kids.  Everybody's 
gettin'  so  complacent.  Just  don't  give 
a hoot  about  anything  as  long  as  they 
got  a buck  in  their  pocket.  That's  why 
we  got  so  many  cheap  politicians  up  in 
City  Hall. 

"And  as  a nation  we're  not  doing  so 
well  either.  We  don't  have  too  much 


longer  to  stay  on  the  top.  With  all  the 
money  that's  been  drainin'  out,  and  a 
lot  of  the  other  countries  gettin'  jealous 
and  sneerin'  at  us,  it  don't  look  so  good 
for  the  future." 

Leon  finally  decided  this  guy  must  be 
a pinko  or  something. 

"They  don't  listen  to  me,  kid,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man.  "I  guess  they're 
afraid.  But  everything  changes  all  the 
time.  Things  don't  stay  the  same  for- 
ever. Matter  of  fact,  they  don't  stay  the 
same  even  for  a little  while.  But  people 
figure  they're  safe  because  God  is  on 
their  side,  and  they've  always  been 
good."  The  subway  was  approaching 
another  station.  As  it  slowed  down, 
the  old  man  rose  shakily  and  began  to 
carry  himself  out  the  door. 

Leon  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 
People  with  those  kind  of  ideas  should 
be  locked  up.  America  has  been  around 
for  three  and  a half  centuries  and  it'll 
be  around  for  quite  some  time.  We'll 
never  perish. 

A few  stations  later,  he  had  forgotten 

all  about  the  old  man. 

★ ★ ★ 

Marcus  was  walking  away  from  the 
foolish  beggar  sitting  by  the  roadside. 
A kick  might  have  been  more  deserved, 
but  all  Marcus  gave  the  beggar  was  a 
sneer.  Foolish  old  man.  Instead  of 
doing  a day's  work,  people  like  him  sit 
down  all  day  and  call  themselves  phil- 
osophers. Marcus  spat  on  the  ground 
and  walked  on;  “Numquam  Periemus," 
he  assured  himself. 
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CONFLICT 


William  Hapgood  '62 


IT  WAS  misty  when  I came  out  of  the 
theater.  It  was  the  kind  of  evening 
that  constantly  threatened  to  turn  into 
rain  — quiet,  drowsy,  and  very  soft. 
The  air  hung  like  a death-shroud  that 
one  might  have  to  push  aside  before 
being  able  to  pass.  In  the  street,  the 
usual  film  of  grease  was  floating  on  the 
moisture,  producing  rainbows  that 
shook  like  rags  in  the  wind  whenever 
a car  passed  by. 

On  an  urge  I turned  toward  the  chess 
club,  for  I had  allowed  both  the  games 
and  the  friendships  there  to  grow  stale. 
The  sign  over  the  YMCA  building  was 
haloed  imperfectly,  as  one  letter  was 
not  working.  I passed  a night  club  on 
my  right,  and  the  tangle  of  noise  and 
light  coming  from  it  momentarily  cut 
the  mist,  making  a pathway  into  what 
looked  and  smelled  like  an  exhaust 
cloud.  The  cars  that  passed  seemed 
ponderous  and  unchangeable,  rolling 
as  if  on  rails. 

At  the  club  everything  was  bright 
and  cheery,  although  the  smoke  was 
like  dirty  spun  glass,  and  speech  scarce. 
Those  who  were  winning  looked  up  to 
greet  me;  the  others  never  knew  I had 
come.  There  was  an  idle  player  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  tables,  and  I sat  down 
opposite  him. 

We  started  with  an  opening  that 
would  produce  a tense,  slow  game; 
each  move  took  a little  longer  than  the 
one  before.  In  time  the  game  began  to 
complicate,  becoming  extremely  posi- 
tional and  close,  and  my  opponent  and 
I started  to  play  in  earnest.  He  adjusted 
the  fan,  and  lit  the  first  of  his  cigarettes. 


As  the  tension  continued  to  mount,  I 
felt  my  limbs  grow  cold  and  my  eyes 
become  dry,  while  those  sixty-four 
squares  before  us  were  our  only  focus, 
as  real  to  us  as  armies  to  their  com- 
manders, even  more  so,  for  here  we 
were  army  and  commander  both. 

My  opponent  had  taken  the  offensive 
and  controlled  the  center  of  the  board; 
he  was  already  preparing  an  attack  on 
one  side,  and  I on  the  other.  The  game 
became  a race  when  my  counterattack 
broke  out,  focused  at  his  king.  The  pile 
of  butts  had  been  growing  continually; 
I could  feel  that  all  too  familiar  head- 
ache seep  into  my  brain  and  collect 
behind  my  eyes,  trying  to  force  them 
out;  and  I could  sense  that  feeling  creep 
into  every  joint,  that  horrid  feeling  that 
cries  "Victory!  Victory!"  and  leaves  me 
but  one  task,  one  purpose.  After  every 
move  my  opponent  and  I turned  just  a 
little  further  into  stone,  and  you  could 
sense  the  battle,  not  of  thirty-two  little 
figures  of  plastic,  but  of  two  minds, 
sheathed  in  marble,  locked  in  combat 
mentally  as  two  persons  could  never 
be  physically. 

Now  no  one  adjusted  the  blowers;  no 
one  spoke;  no  one  smoked.  To  an  on- 
looker we  would  have  seemed  two 
bodies,  long  since  frozen  and  forgotten 
in  some  deep-freeze,  left  for  some  odd 
reason  facing  each  other  as  though  the 
spirits  inside  had  been  more  than  life- 
long enemies  when  they  had  left.  No 
one  could  see  the  battle  raging  in  our 
brains;  no  one  could  know  the  tremen- 
dous energies  being  cast  at  that  chess- 
board, just  as  no  one  but  a seasoned 
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chess-player  really  knows  just  how 
fatiguing  one  simple  game  can  be. 

The  tension  had  increased  to  the 
breaking  point;  I had  obtained  a posi- 
tional advantage,  but  by  now  every 
nerve  in  my  body  was  screaming  for 
a rest.  And  the  blood-letting  began! 
Piece  after  piece  left  the  board,  each 
one  taking  with  it  all  the  concentration, 
all  the  fury,  all  the  energy  that  two 
minds  had  used  to  direct  it;  and  as  each 
one  left  it  took  with  it  some  of  that 
tension,  that  pain,  that  anguish  that 
had  nearly  torn  us  apart. 

The  game  was  over.  All  that  re- 
mained was  the  resignation;  today  fate 
had  chosen  my  opponent  to  be  the  one 
to  feel  cornered,  to  be  crazed,  to  fight 
for  his  life;  and  in  his  eyes  could  be 
seen  a look  of  despair  as  the  end  drew 


near.  But  the  end  had  to  come,  and 
eventually  he  laid  down  his  king.  The 
end  was  here.  We  were  free. 

We  each  took  a deep  breath. 

"Excellent  game!"  he  said.  "An- 
other?" 

I agreed  heartily,  but  as  it  was  late 
I explained  that  I had  to  be  going. 

We  bade  good-by,  and  I left.  Outside 
the  air  was  still  misty;  a pallor  hung 
over  the  city,  waiting  for  the  rains  to 
wash  it  off.  Lively  music  flowed  out  of 
the  bars;  the  pizza  house  on  the  corner 
was  crowded;  an  occasional  car 
hummed  by.  I walked  home  complete- 
ly relaxed,  and  at  peace  with  the  world; 
it  had  been  a pleasant  evening  at  the 
club,  and  I only  regretted  not  being 
able  to  stay  and  play  another  game. 
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Recently  the  Boston  School  Committee  gave  Latin  School  the  right  to  give  an 
entrance  exam  to  all  boys  applying  for  admission.  Here  is  a possible  excerpt  from 
the  test  that  the  lucky  candidates  might  receive  this  spring.  — David  Lowe  '63 


The  Latin  School  Entrance  Examination 


THIS  TEST  is  a comprehensive  one  that  is  designed  to  determine  those  boys  cap- 
able of  the  Latin  School  curriculum.  All  questions  are  multiple  choice  to  enable 
the  tests  to  be  corrected  by  machine.  There  is  one  major  difference,  however,  that 
makes  this  examination  unlike  any  other.  It  is  based  entirely  on  a new,  modern, 
educational  principle;  there  are  no  correct  answers.  Instead  of  bothering  and  con- 
fusing you  with  useless  facts  that  can  be  found  in  any  encyclopedia,  this  test  makes 
you  think.  Since  there  are  no  correct  answers,  you  must  reason  and  decide  which 
is  the  best  of  the  wrong  answers.  Do  not  open  your  test  booklet  until  told  to  do  so. 
Follow  the  instructions  carefully.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  cannot  answer  all  the 
questions  in  the  allotted  time.  (That's  why  Boston  has  a Trade  School!) 


General  Knowledge 


The  following  is  the  general  knowledge  part  of  this  test.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
because  it  is  intended  to  test  your  mathematical,  scientific,  sociological  and  gram- 
matical understanding.  Simply  fill  in  the  letter  of  the  most  correct  answer  for  the 
following  questions. 


1.  "The  Sweet  Life"  is  a picture  that  a) 
deals  with  b) 

c) 

d) 


2.  Billy  Sol  Estes  is  a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 


3.  The  calcium  content  in  milk  is  a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 


the  confection  industry  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

life  in  Boston  Latin. 

the  biography  of  a Boston  politician. 

censored. 

famous  for  his  philanthropic  activities, 
the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  New  Frontier, 
a close  friend  of  Sherman  Adams, 
a prominent  member  of  the  "Untouch- 
ables". 

more  than, 
less  than, 
the  same  as. 
none  of  these. 
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4.  Henry  Miller  wrote 


5.  Governor  Faubus  is 


6.  What  do  four  out  of  five  doctors  rec- 
ommend? 


7.  The  Latin  language  has  proved  use- 
ful 


8.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  is 


9.  Underground  testing  is  used  for 


10.  SANE  is  a society 


11.  If  it  takes  A 5 hours  to  do  a certain 
job  by  himself,  how  long  will  it  take 
him  if  he  works  in  conjunction  with 
X,  Y,  and  Z? 


12.  Boston  is  famous  for 


a)  Rebecca  Of  Sunnybrook  Farm. 

b)  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

c)  A Comprehensive  Guide  To  Tropical 
Weather. 

d)  Young  Girls'  Handbook  Of  Etiquette. 

a)  president  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 

b)  a noted  freedom  rider. 

c)  an  alleged  carpet  bagger. 

d)  color  blind. 

a)  Ex-lax. 

b)  arsenic. 

c)  heroine. 

d)  that  people  stop  watching  foolish  TV 
commercials. 

a)  as  a modern  psychological  torture. 

b)  for  insomnia. 

c)  as  a source  of  income  for  Latin  teach- 
ers. 

d)  for  a complete  understanding  of  why 
the  Roman  Empire  fell  apart. 

a)  the  inventor  of  the  isolation  booth. 

b)  president  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

c)  the  guardian  of  Fort  Knox. 

d)  the  man  who  paints  the  white  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

a)  sewerage  systems. 

b)  college  boards. 

c)  mating  gophers. 

d)  beans. 

a)  with  an  "open  the  door"  policy. 

b)  that  advocates  a new  5 year  plan. 

c)  that  is  composed  of  ostriches  with 
peculiar  red  and  yellow  markings. 

d)  that  advocates  turning  the  U.  S.  Army 
into  the  Peace  Corps. 

a)  31/2  day,  including  coffee  breaks,  water 
cooler  stops,  sick  leave,  and  2 hour 
lunch  periods. 

b)  7 months.  They  hired  the  job  out  to 
the  M.  D.  C. 

c)  2 years.  A,  X,  Y,  and  Z went  on  strike 
for  better  working  conditions. 

d)  Never.  A is  not  a member  of  the  union 
and  isn't  allowed  to  work. 

a)  clean  city  government. 

b)  the  best  police  department  money  can 
buy. 

c)  modern  school  buildings. 

d)  broadminded  censorship  laws. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sana  Societas? 


THE  BAN-THE-BOMBER  is  the  scourge  of  America.  He  has  been  entirely  ostracized 
* by  a mass,  afraid  of  peace  and  conveniently  apathetic  towards  the  "uncontrolla- 
ble" explosiveness  of  contemporary  society.  Consequently,  the  despicable  peace 
marcher  is  haunted  day  and  night  by  the  guardian  of  Americanism,  the  House 
UnAmerican  Activities  Committee.  The  appeasing  creatures  are  officially  black- 
balled from  reputable  capitalist  enterprises;  they  are  tagged  and  labeled  as  prime 
red  specimens;  their  testimony  to  the  world  is  "inadvertently"  massacred  by  a some- 
times wary  press.  Their  case  manifests,  however,  to  the  discriminating  observer  the 
hypnotic  state  of  the  nation. 

The  United  States  is  meanwhile  diverting  its  overwhelming  economic  and  scien- 
tific resources  to  maintaining  the  wrong  approach  to  a power  struggle.  We  face  the 
enemy  with  one  assumption  only,  that  democracy  must  overpower  the  red  and  red- 
influenced  empires,  just  as  good  champions  evil.  We  should  rather  try  to  stay  sound 
propagators  of  free  choice.  Yet  the  fact  we  now  endeavor  to  become  the  masters  of 
deceit  in  order  to  deter  the  equally  potent  Soviet  force  is  not  the  main  corruptor 
within  us;  it  is  the  fact  that  the  entire  bulk  of  this  country  has  been  skillfully  coerced 
into  supporting  our  excessive  belligerency. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  thrust  into  cold  collision  with  the 
"enemy",  just  as  the  Russians  are  not  responsible  for  communist  atrocities.  Instead, 
the  military  strategy  is  handled  by  a Platonic  elite.  They  are  the  ones  who  clash 
with  the  reds,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  transpose  their  frightening  experiences 
into  our  minds. 

The  anti-red  fires  that  burn  and  sizzle  inside  of  the  American  mass  are  too  often 
the  result  of  overplay  on  the  part  of  the  Western  press,  or  the  "masterful"  account  of 
democratic  spies  who  are  horrified  when  they  peer  into  the  mirror  and  see  their  red 
counterparts.  In  our  lunatic  rush  to  gawk  at  the  iniquities  of  the  gargantuan  force, 
we  rationalize  our  own  sins.  We  refuse  to  see  our  own  relentless  policy  that  at  pres- 
ent seeks  only  the  complete  and  uncompromised  restraint  of  the  Soviet  power.  There 
is  absolutely  no  climate  of  harmony;  our  mutual  mistrust  is  especially  detrimental  to 
true  American  freedom. 

Increasing  popular  antagonism,  HUAC  categorizes  people  as  "pink"  whether  or 
not  they  are  communist  party  members.  This  is  the  point.  We  are  slowly  building  a 
cigar  smoking  oligarchy  that  will  transform  the  nation  into  a cautious,  power-mad 
"free  people"  that  will  concentrate  solely  on  deterring  every  suspected  enemy  in  the 
world. 
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Every  day,  the  powerful  in  society  are  planting  more  pitfalls  for  the  true 
freedom.  Let  us  consider  the  erroneous  April  article  printed  in  Time  magazine 
concerning  SANE.  The  writers  asserted  that  SANE  had  been  officially  denounced  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee.  This  error  was  indeed  corrected  in  a puny 
letter  to  the  editor,  but  what  about  all  the  misshapen  attitudes  that  had  already 
been  directed  at  a peace  group  comprised  of  many  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 

What  is  most  disheartening  is  that  peace  groups  like  SANE  propose  to  the  mis- 
informed mass  conservative  measures.  This  year,  ban-the-bombers  coordinated 
their  efforts  into  one  very  reasonable  proposal  called  TURN  TOWARD  PEACE, 
which  they  presented  to  the  President  in  February.  This  policy  urged  sincere, 
renewed  efforts  for  the  cessation  of  tests,  our  restraint  from  furnishing  NATO  and 
other  allies  with  any  part  of  our  nuclear  stockpile,  and  the  consideration  of  some 
moderate  initiatives. 

The  last  suggestion  must  have  been  the  trigger  that  caused  the  hostile  crowds 
to  start  their  crude  and  passionate  display  of  stone  throwing  and  jeering  in  the  style 
of  kindergarten  inmates.  Perhaps  it  was  a manifestation  of  confusion  and  heated 
discontent  at  the  lack  of  a safe  solution  short  of  nuclear  war  to  the  communist  crisis. 
Whatever  causes  these  abominable  displays,  certain  agencies  surely  foster  their 
growth.  HUAC  masterfully  exposed  the  red  student  in  a choppy,  slanderous  "un"- 
documentary  film  entitled  "OPERATION  ABOLITION".  (What  organization  could 
have  positively  determined  red  tendencies  in  so  great  a mass  of  students?)  Unfor- 
tunately communist  infiltrators  worm  into  many  political  unions,  but  this  fact  doesn't 
constitute  a communist  takeover. 

Thus  SANE  and  the  other  peace  groups  are  mistakenly  believed  to  advocate 
surrender.  "Initiatives"  is  the  most  explosive  word  in  the  peace  jargon.  To  some  it 
immediately  implies  unilateral  disarmament  and  consequent  yielding  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  Initiative  was  finally  defined  in  the  TURN  TOWARD  PEACE  movement 
this  year.  The  policy  suggested  that  the  United  States  graciously  withdraw  a useless 
base  from  Turkey  or  Italy,  not  a military  power  plant,  but  simply  a worthless  gun- 
rack  center  that  could  only  be  used  for  a first  offensive  on  Russia.  If  this  action  were 
propagandized,  it  could  be  seconded  by  a subsequent  act  of  disengagement  that 
could  not  be  undermined  by  the  red  machinery.  This  harmless  action  could  be  test- 
ed without  endangering  our  present  complex  of  military  defense. 

These  are  the  simple  alternatives  to  a nuclear  bomb  party  that  the  peace  group 
has  offered  as  the  forerunner  to  disarmament  by  control.  They  preach  the  basic  fact 
that  war  is  now  insanity,  and  I need  not  elucidate  this  point  with  a harangue  against 
the  evils  of  a nuclear  war. 

No  one  is  giving  the  marchers  support,  or  at  least  not  those  who  would  be  ex- 
pected to  give  it,  like  certain  members  of  the  clergy.  The  only  saviors  rating  atten- 
tion now  are  the  Americanists.  These  “supreme  beings"  work  cooperatively  with 
HUAC  and  SISC  in  advocating  that  communism  and  even  socialism  are  the  extreme 
evils.  Even  a part  of  the  American  Legion  quietly  scorns  the  search  for  alternatives 
to  the  catastrophe.  The  true  Americanist  is  looking  for  international  harmony,  for  a 
way  to  survive  in  a completely  open  world. 

There  are  some  of  these  just-minded  pursuers,  but  most  of  them  are  compelled  to 
stand  in  corners  while  America  is  on  the  rampage  against  the  red  spectrum.  Even 
the  clergy  is  "liable"  to  red  inclinations.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a few  have 
let  their  churches  and  synagogues  decay  into  museums  for  the  inalienable  human 
rights.  Goodness  seems  sometimes  to  dwell  on  the  pulpit,  on  the  stained  glass;  the 
promise  of  peace  was  Isaiah's  wild  ranting  and  in  the  Bible  it  must  stay.  When  the 
pews  are  emptied,  the  plea  for  humanity  is  too  soon  folded  up  and  stowed  away. 

For  the  most  part,  the  threat  of  war  is  an  insignificant  physical  danger  to  the 
true  lovers  of  democracy.  They  are  broken  hearted  watching  a great,  free  land  de- 
cay; watching  the  mad  men  raving;  watching  the  good  people  dart  their  venom  to  a 
visible  enemy  and  not  enough  to  the  real  plagues  of  human  freedom:  arrogance, 
intolerance,  and  ignorance. 

Where  are  you,  sanity?  America  does  need  you;  the  real  lunatics  have  yet  to  be 
cured.  — George  Fishman  '63 
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INTEREST 


SOMETHING 


TO  CORROBORATE  its  predetermined 
* conclusion  that  B.  L.  S.  has  hopelessly 
declined,  the  Newsweek  article  of 
March  19  presented  several  glib  inac- 
curacies. 

First,  the  article  leveled  its  spray  gun 
at  our  faculty  when  it  quoted  one 
mysteriously  anonymous  "Latin  School 
official"  as  saying  that  one-quarter  of 
our  teachers  were  unqualified.  The  next 
sentence  quoted  Mr.  Reuben  Rosen,  a 
math  instructor  who  left  B.  L.  S.  after 
22  years  to  take  a job  in  suburban 
Newton  High  School,  as  saying,  "There 
is  a complete  demoralization  of  teach- 
ers at  Boston  Latin."  To  describe  many 
of  our  as  yet  uncertified  younger  mast- 
ers as  "unqualified"  is,  at  best,  a rash 
generalization.  Mr.  Rosen,  an  excellent 
teacher,  spent  a grand  total  of  two 
years,  not  twenty-two,  at  Latin  School; 
one  in  1937-1938  and  another  in  1960- 
1961.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  every  one  of  our  110-odd  teachers 
is  "utterly  demoralized." 

As  a second  sign  of  deterioration,  the 
article  pointed  to  College  Board  Scores. 
Mr.  James  Doherty  was  cited  as  assert- 
ing that  a decade  ago  twenty  boys 
were  achieving  perfect  scores  while 
last  year  no  boy  earned  that  distinction. 
Mr.  Doherty  was  misquoted.  The  class 
of  1961  produced  eight  perfect  scores, 
the  class  of  1960  twenty,  and  the  class 
of  1962  twelve  perfect  scores. 

The  third  earmark  of  decadence  is 
supposedly  the  decreased  percentage 


of  graduates  who  are  admitted  to  Har- 
vard nowadays.  This  decrease  is  not 
a result  of  Latin  School  decline  but  of 
Harvard  policy  which  has  emphasized 
geographical  distribution  in  recent 
years,  but  which  apparently  plans  to 
enlarge  its  future  intake  from  the  Great- 
er Boston  area. 

The  article  also  described  the  student 
body  as  "content  with  its  19th  century 
education."  Latin  School  boys  may  be 
content,  but  not  with  "a  19th  century 
education";  rather,  with  an  exacting, 
modern,  well-rounded  curriculum 
whereby  a student  can  study  calculus, 
freshman  college  physics  or  chemistry, 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Let  Newsweek 
investigate  the  record  of  B.  L.  S.  boys  at 
M.  I.  T.  during  the  past  few  decades 
and  then  draw  conclusions  about  our 
“19th  century  education."  Finally,  the 
article  merely  stumbled  over  the  crux 
of  Latin  School's  problem  when  it  noted 
in  passing  that  the  School  Committee 
treats  it  as  “just  another  high  school"; 
we,  the  students,  vehemently  protest 
this  attitude. 

However,  let's  turn  to  B.  L.  S.'s  "social 
life." 

During  the  early  part  of  April,  Mike 
Marion,  Michael  Fox,  Roger  White,  and 
Steve  Levy  participated  in  the  annual 
Student  Good  Government  Day  ex- 
change with  Lexington  High.  The 
objective:  To  compare  a city  type  gov- 
ernment, Boston,  with  a town  type, 
Lexington.  The  delegation  toured  Lex- 
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ington  High  School,  visited  Lexington's 
historic  sites,  and  were  guests  of  the 
selectmen  at  the  Executive  session  of 
the  town  meeting.  The  following  week 
the  Lexington  delegation  was  guest  of 
the  school  committee  at  dinner  at  Tif- 
fany's. After  a discussion  with  the 
Mayor,  the  group  attended  a Boston 
City  Council  meeting.  Thanks  go  to 
faculty  advisor,  Mr.  Powers,  for  his 
efforts  in  making  the  exchange  possible. 

On  Sunday  April  15,  during  the 
Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony  Week, 
a plane  carrying  members  of  the  Great- 
er Boston  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra 
departed  from  Logan  Airport.  Among 
this  group  were  three  Latin  School 
Orchestra  members:  John  Kelly,  class 
III,  Craig  Yorke,  class  V,  and  Ansgarius 
Aylward,  class  II.  They  played  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  later  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York  for  the  UNICEF  Founda- 
tion Committee. 

On  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  Prize  Drill 
Day  came  around;  and  all  that  could  be 
heard  was  the  steady  drip,  drip,  splash, 
splat,  patter,  patter,  ping-pong  of  the 
rain  on  the  roof.  While  the  children  of 
the  lower  classes  stayed  home,  the  uni- 
formed men  of  classes  I and  II  went 
through  their  routine  in  the  school  gym. 
Pictured  left  to  right  are:  Brig.  Gen. 
David  Mutchnik  (L  Company),  Col. 
George  Carroll  (I  Company),  Lt.  Col. 
Paul  Bonner  (F  Company),  Major 
Edward  Shagory  (E  Company),  Major 
John  Lazarovich  (A  Company),  and 


Major  John  McMahon  (L  Company). 

Strangely  enough,  the  band's  music 
sounded  sweet;  but  we  were  soon 
brought  back  to  reality  by  the  loud 
assault  of  the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  11th,  the 
Dramatics  Club,  directed  by  Mr.  Mark 
Russo,  assisted  by  the  Roslindale  High 
School  Dramatics  Club,  presented  "The 
Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,"  a comedy 
in  three  acts.  Congratulations  to  Robert 
Querido  and  Richard  Murphy  whose 
school  spirit  inspired  a highly  success- 
ful production. 

During  the  week  of  May  14  there  was 
no  rest  for  senior  homeroom  masters. 
Those  seniors  unlucky  enough  to  be 
working  during  the  summer  were  being 
dismissed  on  May  15th.  All  during  the 
day  the  rooms  and  corridors  were  over- 
flowing with  seniors  looking  for  masters 
to  affix  their  symbols  to  their  dismissal 
slips.  Over  4,000  autographs  were  col- 
lected in  the  short  period  of  two  days!! 

On  Saturday,  May  19th,  ye  old  Col- 
lege Boards  devoured  the  energy  and 
brains  (?)  of  many  of  our  Juniors.  How- 
ever, in  years  to  come,  we  shall  regard 
this  form  of  torture  as  but  one  step  on 
our  climb  to  success. 

Congratulations  to  room  328's  Paul 
Levitt  and  102's  Richard  Shore  for  their 
perfect  scores  on  the  boards!  These 
juniors'  scores  are  but  some  of  the 
many  which  indicate  the  fallacies  in  the 
claims  of  those  "egg-heads"  who  assert 
Alma  Mater  is  declining. 
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LORDS  AND  MASTERS 


Col.  Kelley  served  with  distinction  in 
the  247th  First  Artillery  Battalion  in  the 
Pacific  theatre.  For  exceptional  accom- 
plishment he  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star,  a medal  of  merit,  a South  West 
Pacific  medal,  and  innumerable  service 
ribbons.  He  was  commended  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  also  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Phillipines.  In  four  and  a 
half  years  of  fighting,  Col.  Kelley  served 
at  Guadacanal,  New  Caledonia,  the 
Solomon  Islands,  the  Fijis,  the  Philli- 
pines, and  Yokohama. 

At  Bougainville,  Col.  Kelley  trekked 
through  the  jungle  voluntarily  to  recov- 
er a patrol  trapped  behind  the  Japanese 
lines.  One  of  the  only  swimmers  in  his 
group,  he  crossed  a swamp  three  times 
in  order  to  tow  32  men  to  safety.  His 
uniform  had  hardly  dried  out  when  he 
learned  of  a disabled  tank  stranded  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  He  trudged  off 
again  to  recover  the  wounded  opera- 
tors of  the  tank.  Most  of  his  companions 
never  returned  to  camp. 

The  Colonel  has  had  his  share  of  the 
afflictions  of  war.  He  has  been  attacked 
by  malaria  27  times;  he  has  been  infect- 
ed with  both  dengue  fever  and  yellow 
jaundice;  he  has  been  knifed  through 
the  palm  in  hand-to-hand  combat. 

The  need  for  his  courage  did  not 
cease  after  V-J  Day.  Once,  while  on 
maneuvers  at  Camp  Drum,  the  troops 
spotted  an  ammunition  truck  blazing 


Lt.  Colonel  Edward  J.  Kelley 


Lt.  Col.  Kelley  was  born  in  Brighton 
in  1918.  He  attended  the  English  High 
School,  Cornell  University,  the  Army 
Japanese  Language  School,  Artillery 
and  Missile  School,  and  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  School.  He  entered  the 
Massachusetts  National  Guard  and 
Regular  Army  in  1939  and  has  been 
affiliated  with  them  for  23  years.  Lt. 
Col.  Kelley  resides  in  South  Boston 
with  his  wife  Mary  and  their  three 
daughters. 

out  of  control.  "Commando  Kelley",  as 
the  Brighton  newspapers  named  him, 
charged  onto  the  vehicle  and  hurled 
the  dangerously  heated  ammo  away 
from  the  fire. 

He  has  remained  a conscientious  and 
alert  citizen.  One  freezing  day  he 
yanked  a drowning  boxer  dog  from  a 
hole  in  thin  ice.  He  walked  away  from 
the  scene  refusing  recompense  for  his 
dousing. 

The  Colonel  has  in  recent  years 
devoted  his  energies  to  Boston  Latin 
School.  For  eight  years  he  has  headed 
our  military  science  program.  Our 
cadets  and  our  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
have  never  been  defeated  in  competi- 
tion. As  his  greatest  service,  the 
Colonel  sparks  the  NHS  Revues  to 
supplement  our  needed  scholarship 
funds.  He  has  even  enabled  Latin 
School  to  enjoy  unwonted  prestige.  It 
was  his  idea  that  Latin  School  march  in 
the  Inaugral  Parade  last  year;  he  is 
even  now  hard  at  work  arranging  the 
school's  participation  at  the  Rose  Bowl 
next  year. 

His  accomplishments  at  Latin  School 
have  been  pressed  between  the  hours 
he  must  still  serve  the  Army,  or  judge 
Boston  parades,  or  instruct  Boston  Col- 
lege's famous  marching  band.  He  is 
still  interested  in  the  United  States'  mili- 
tary policy;  "We  must  never  relent  in 
the  arms  race;  once  we  do,  we're 
dead." 
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SPORTS 


BASEBALL 


Latin  over  Trade  6-1 

Although  it  was  a cold  and  miserable 
day  for  baseball,  in  their  first  game 
Latin  appeared  to  be  heading  for  their 
second  straight  city  championship.  Bob 
Butkus  was  superb;  he  had  fourteen 
strike-outs  and  allowed  only  five 
singles.  The  heavy  hitters  for  Latin 
were  Mitch  Sikora  and  Dick  Stanhe- 
wicz.  In  the  first  inning  Mitch  drove  in 
our  first  two  runs  with  a long  triple.  It 
was  a close  game  until  the  fifth  inning, 
when  our  boys  accounted  for  four  big 
runs.  Pete  Treska  led  off  with  a single, 
followed  by  another  from  Stanhewicz 
and  a Sikora  double  which  drove  in  the 
first  run  of  the  inning;  successive  singles 
by  Ken  Potter  and  Jack  McCarthy  drove 
in  the  last  three  runs  of  the  inning. 

Latin  drubs  Dot 

After  a disappointing  8 to  3 loss  to 
Tech,  Latin  knocked  off  a weak  Dor- 
chester team  eight  to  two.  It  was  an- 
other spectacular  victory  for  Bob  Butkus 
who  added  twelve  more  strike-outs  to 
his  record.  Mitch  Sikora  drove  in  the 
team's  first  three  runs  with  a double  in 
the  third  inning.  We  added  another  one 
in  the  fifth,  and  to  sew  it  up  in  the  last, 
Latin  scored  four  with  a double  and 
some  timely  walks  and  errors  by  Dot. 
This  was  another  impressive  victory  for 
our  boys  on  their  way  to  the  top. 


Latin  slips  by  Tech  4-2 

The  Technicians  played  a spirited 
game,  but  Butkus'  pitching  was  too 
much  for  them.  Latin  scored  all  their 
runs  in  the  fourth  inning  on  a Stanhe- 
wicz single,  a Sikora  hit,  followed  by 
two  more  singles  by  Bob  Butkus  and 
Harry  Jacobs.  An  error  between  these 
hits  accounted  for  Tech's  defeat.  The 
highlight  of  the  game  was  a fine  catch 
by  centerfielder  Dick  Hutchison  of  a 
long  drive  off  the  bat  of  Tech's  Bobby 
Allen.  Two  men  were  on  base  and  the 
hit  would  have  tied  the  ball  game. 
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Latin  annihilates  B.  C.  High  16-0 

In  their  first  meeting,  earlier  in  the 
season,  Latin  crushed  B.  C.  H.  twelve 
to  two,  but  in  today's  game  our  boys 
had  their  biggest  romp  of  the  year.  We 
scored  eight  in  the  first,  four  in  the  third, 
and  four  more  in  the  sixth.  Paul  Clifford 
pitched  a one-hitter  and  played  with 
poise  on  defense.  Mitch  Sikora  had  his 
biggest  day  of  the  season  with  a single, 
double,  triple,  and  home-run.  The  team 
certainly  made  up  for  the  basketball 
and  football  seasons  in  this  game. 

Latin  upset  by  English  4-3 

Against  their  traditional  rival,  Latin 
almost  won  a ten-inning  squeaker.  Eng- 
lish scored  two  runs  in  the  final  two 
innings  to  edge  out  our  boys.  We 
scored  in  the  opening  inning  and  added 
two  runs  in  the  second.  English  got  two 
in  the  third.  Although  Bob  Butkus 
pitched  an  excellent  game,  the  team 
couldn't  score  enough  runs  for  him. 
Latin  had  the  opposing  pitcher  in 
trouble  every  inning,  but  couldn't  score. 
It  was  a tough  one  for  Bob  to  lose  — he 
had  15  strikeouts. 

Season  Highlights 

Congratulations  to  first  year  men  Mc- 
Carthy, Potter,  and  Hutchison  for  their 
fine  efforts.  Jack  McCarthy,  a big  sur- 
prise, has  been  a great  help  to  the 
team,  both  offensively  and  defensively. 
Dick  Stanhewicz,  Harry  Jacobs,  and 
Mike  Connolly  have  been  hitting  stead- 
ily all  season,  and  Pete  Treska  has  been 


playing  great  at  shortstop.  Mitch  Sikora 
has  been  unbelievable.  Early  in  the 
season  he  was  hitting  .700.  His  average 
has  dropped,  but  Mitch  has  a good 
chance  to  win  the  batting  title.  Bob 
Butkus  has  been  the  league's  leading 
pitcher.  His  pitching  is  almost  perfect. 
In  his  first  six  games  Bob  has  struck  out 
sixty-nine  batters.  Clifford  and  Hutchi- 
son have  pitched  a couple  of  shutouts. 
If  Butkus  performs  as  he  usually  does 
and  the  lineup  keeps  hitting  as  they 
have  been,  Latin  can  be  nearly  assured 
of  a tournament  position  this  year. 

Brief  Interview  with  Mr.  Patten 

Mr.  Patten  thinks  he  has  a fine  squad, 
capable  of  winning  the  City  League 
crown.  His  only  fear,  he  says,  is  the 
team's  attitude.  "Senioritis"  he  calls  it. 
He  says  that  the  seniors  often  tend  to 
loaf  and  not  try  their  best.  "Out  they 
go  if  I catch  any  of  them  loafing!"  he 
declared.  "They  aren't  going  to  boot 
the  ball  around  and  get  away  with  it. 
I'll  be  here  next  year.  They  won't!" 
Fortunately,  "Senioritis"  has  not  affect- 
ed this  year's  team.  Mr.  Patten  thinks 
that  this  is  the  best  team  Latin  has  had 
since  1934.  "They  have  hustle  and 
desire  to  play,"  he  emphasized.  "They 
are  getting  stronger  and  better  every 
game."  Mr.  Patten  says  that  with  a 
team  like  this  you  don't  have  to  employ 
much  strategy,  you  just  let  them  hit 
away.  He  sees  his  team  in  a bid  for 
the  state-championship,  but  he'll  take 
the  City  League  first.  We  wish  Coach 
Patten  and  the  team  the  best  of  luck. 
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CREW 


TRACK 


For  once,  the  Register  can  honestly 
report  that  a ''small"  sport  has  enjoyed 
excellent  participation.  This  spring, 
over  forty  boys  were  on  the  Charles 
rowing  for  Latin.  And  our  standings 
have  reflected  this  enthusiasm,  for  after 
two  meets  we  have  taken  three  seconds 
and  one  first  for  fourteen  points.  Eng- 
lish, usually  wallowing  in  a substantial 
lead  at  this  time,  has  taken  three  firsts 
and  a third  for  sixteen  points,  while 
Technical  and  Trade  hold  distant  third 
fourth  places.  With  three  meets  remain- 
ing, Latin  could  just  bring  the  City 
crown  across  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur. 

The  rowers  work  out  daily  under  the 
beady  eyes  of  the  whip-bearing  cox- 
swains, who  vainly  try  to  keep  the  num- 
ber of  rammings  and  dunkings  to  a 
minimum.  But  crew  is  more  than  unin- 
tentional swims,  sweat,  back  aches, 
and  creaking  oarlocks;  each  year, 
thanks  to  Trade's  cook  shop,  all  four 
teams  enjoy  a relaxing  outdoor  ban- 
quet on  the  river. 

Our  first  boat  consisted  entirely  of 
Juniors:  Sandy  Kennedy,  Rich  Goodkin, 
Denny  D'Amore,  Phil  Rabinowitz,  Bob 
Holland,  Benjy  White,  Jack  Ahearn, 
Pete  Hinds,  and  Captain,  Paul  "Hugg- 
sy"  Hughes.  Our  three  younger  boats 
offer  promise  of  future  City  champion- 
ships. Coxswains  were:  Steve  Levy, 
Kenny  Thomae,  Andy  Razin,  and  Rich 
Merz. 

The  entire  team  thanks  Mr.  Vara  for 
a fine  first  year  as  coach. 


Latin  Second  vs.  Tech  and  Dot. 

In  this  season's  first  outdoor  track 
meet,  our  track  and  field  men  scored 
53  points  to  place  behind  Tech  and 
before  Dorchester. 

Bill  McDermott  and  Rog  Guyette, 
Latin's  sole  milers,  copped  third  and 
fourth.  Conni  Husak  fought  hard  for 
a second  on  the  '220'. 

Lovett  and  DiSessa  ran  one-three  in 
the  'B'  120  hurdles.  Cliff  Janey  and 
Dana  Gladstone  took  the  first  two 
places  in  the  '100'.  Paul  Lima,  one  of 
the  city's  outstanding  runners  for  three 
years,  followed  the  winner  across  the 
tape  in  the  '440'.  Santosuosso  and 
Baker  grabbed  second  and  third  places 
in  the  half  mile.  DiSessa,  Santosuosso, 
Lima,  and  Baker  ran  away  with  the 
'880'  relay. 

Johnny  Eagar,  Mike  Voloshen,  and 
Mike  Shain  nearly  swept  the  '220'  in  our 
fairly  strong  Class  C;  they  placed  1-3-4. 

Mitchell  earned  three  points  in  the  50 
yard  dash.  Ty  Powell  ran  third  on  the 
'440'.  Andy  Howard  ran  hard  to  catch 
his  teammate  and  finished  fourth.  Bum- 
pas,  Powell,  Oxley,  and  Mitchell  would 
have  won  the  quarter  mile  relay  had 
they  not  finished  second. 

English  Quells  Latin 

Our  second  meet  found  English  again 
victorious,  but,  for  a second  time,  Dot 
could  not  catch  us.  Conrad  Husak  and 
Rog  Guyette  captured  third  and  fourth 
in  the  '220'. 
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Ed  Bell  won  the  discus  (but  they 
wouldn't  let  him  take  it  home)  and 
Chuck  Gandy  tossed  the  platter  far 
enough  to  register  a third.  Roy  Guyette 
leaped  to  a fourth  place  in  the  running 
broad  jump.  Keefe  was  second  in  the 
javelin  competition. 

Dave  Santosuosso  was  victorious  in 
the  '880'  followed  by  Baker  (third).  Lima 
and  Cliff  Janey  grabbed  thirds  in  the 
’440'  and  ’100'.  Our  relay  team  ran 
close  to  English  until  the  gun  sounded 
and  eventually  finished  second.  Charlie 
Kanell,  a talented  field  competitor, 
amassed  8 points:  first  in  the  javelin: 
third  in  the  shot  put. 

In  C,  Eagar,  Shain,  and  Lovett  took 
1-3-4  in  the  '220'.  In  the  '440'  Powell 
finished  third,  behind  Howard.  Volo- 
shen  and  Mitchell,  consistent  scorers 
all  year,  stole  third  and  fourth  in  the 
'50'.  Our  relay  team  outran  Dot  but 
could  not  keep  up  with  English.  Bumpas 
stretched  his  carcass,  leaped,  and  won 
the  high  jump  in  John  Thomas  style; 
Browne  was  third,  Pinderhughes  (sec- 
ond), Butler  (third),  and  Mitchell 
(fourth)  wrapped  up  the  shot  putting. 

The  City  Meet 

Facing  all  the  Boston  schools,  Latin 
made  a fairly  impressive  showing  in 
both  the  field  and  track  events.  Oppo- 
nents found  Andy  Howard  in  good  con- 
dition as  he  took  second  in  the  C '440'. 
Junior  Paul  Lima  captured  third  in  the 
B '440'.  The  relay  team  of  Voloshen, 
Powell,  Mitchell,  and  Eagar  sped  to  a 
third.  Butler  did  it  again  — third  in  the 
shot  put.  Eagar  won  the  high  jump  and 


Bumpas  tied  for  second  in  that  event. 
Ed  Bell,  one  of  the  best  discus  throwers 
in  the  state  easily  won  his  event. 

Tape  Worms 

In  the  Reggie  Field  Events,  Chuck 
Gandy  hurled  the  discus  skillfully  and 
scored  a third.  Butler,  a very  talented 
shot  putter,  scored  a second.  At  the  St. 
John's  Relays,  our  discus  team  of  Bell, 
Gandy,  and  Keefe  combined  their 
tosses  for  third  place. 

In  recent  years  our  school  has  suf- 
fered in  many  ways  because  of  a lack 
of  school  spirit.  Few  of  our  2500  boys 
even  give  consideration  to  the  games 
and  care  less  about  procuring  scholar- 
ship funds  for  seniors.  All  winter,  only 
our  championship  hockey  team  had  a 
loyal,  consistent  following;  and  that 
merely  because  they  were  top-notch. 
Our  basketball  team,  which  fought  as 
hard  as  any  other  team  on  the  league, 
attracted  about  15  to  20  spectators  each 
game.  Why?  Perhaps  one  of  the  rea- 
sons is  that  since  the  basketball  team 
had  a losing  season,  few  students 
were  interested  in  rooting  for  their 
school. 

Though  large  partisan  crowds  don't 
increase  athletic  ability,  they  give 
athletes  much  more  incentive  to  hustle. 
The  same  stubborn  indifference,  shown 
all  winter,  was  evident  at  the  White 
Stadium.  However,  the  few  boys  who 
worked  hard  all  season  deserve  thanks 
and  applause  for  their  efforts. 

Thanks  go  to  our  fine  first-year  coach, 
Mr.  Fielding,  who  did  his  best  to  pro- 
duce a winning  track  team. 
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REGISTER'S  RAVING  REPORTER 


April  23:  Ye  R.  R.  R.  waits  in  dread  for 
the  day  when  that  foolish  candle 
burns  down  to  his  head. 

April  25:  Notice  in  Bulletin:  "All  boys 
who  received  yellow  MTA  badges 
must  report  to  the  shower  room  after 
school  with  towel  and  soap." 

April  26:  Toy  manufacturers  have  come 
out  with  a cute  little  gadget.  It's  an 
American  Embassy  doll  — wind  it  up 
and  it  gets  stoned. 

April  30:  Overheard  in  lunchroom: 
"What  lunch  are  you  supposed  to 
eat,  Hirchvogel?" 

"Why,  sir,  my  own." 

May  1:  To  the  class  will  committee  we 
leave  a book  of  dirty  jokes  and  300 
censure  blanks. 

May  2:  Master:  "What  would  you  call 
a romance  between  two  young  tad- 
poles?" 

His  Master's  Voice:  "Guppy  love?" 

May  3:  Guidance  Counselor  to  poor 
frustrated  sixie:  "Forget  that  complex 
trash.  You  really  are  inferior." 

May  4:  Damon:  "What  is  green  with 
egg  beaters  all  over  it?" 

Pythias:  "I  dunno." 

Damon:  "A  lawn.  I threw  the  egg 
beaters  in  to  mix  you  up." 

May  5:  Mama,  get  the  hammer.  There's 
a fly  on  baby's  head. 


May  6:  Forget  it.  Today  is  Sunday. 

May  7:  "What  was  that  shot  I just 
heard,  Silas?" 

"I  just  shot  my  dog,  Eppie." 

"Why,  was  it  mad?" 

"No,  but  it  wasn't  too  happy  about 
it." 

May  8:  It's  a good  thing  Ye  R.  R.  R.  can 
take  a joke.  If  he  couldn't,  he'd  have 
to  write  his  own  stuff. 

May  9:  Senior  applying  to  Tufts:  "I'd 
like  to  enter  your  dental  school." 
Admissions  officer:  "What  experience 
have  you  had  in  this  field?" 

S.  A.  T.  T.:  "I  was  on  the  BLS  drill 
team." 

May  11:  Today  the  crew  team  won.  A 
stroke  of  good  luck! 

May  14:  "Ask  me  if  I'm  an  orange." 
"Okay.  Are  you  an  orange?" 

"Yup.  Ask  me  if  I'm  a banana." 

"Are  you  a banana?" 

"How  can  I be,  stupid.  I'm  an 
orange." 

May  15:  Ye  R.  R.  R.  had  better  not  tell 
you  the  one  about  the  Beatnick  who 
had  nothing  to  wear  for  the  masquer- 
ade party,  so  he  sprayed  deodorant 
on  his  beard  and  went  as  an  armpit. 

May  17:  A funny  thing  happened  to  me 
on  my  way  to  school  today.  I did  my 
homework. 
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May  19:  College  boards  today.  Hey, 
were  you  supposed  to  put  the 
answers  on  the  answer  sheet  too? 

May  21:  Overheard  at  Music  Apprecia- 
tion Club:  . . and  when  Beethovan 
wrote  his  fifth  symphony,  he  was 
deaf.  I suppose  he  wrote  by  ear,  and 
it  finally  wore  out." 

May  23:  And  today  Ye  R.  R.  R.  presents 
an  original  epic  poem:  An  Ode  to  the 

Prudential  Center. 

When  you're  built 
Will  you  tilt? 

May  24:  Overheard  in  some  key  shop: 
"Why  are  you  feeding  the  chicken 
racing  forms?" 

"So  it  can  lay  odds." 

May  27:  Master  trying  desperately  to  be 
funny:  "I  don't  want  you  boys  crowd- 
ing around  my  desk.  You  might  form 
a circle  and  I don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  a dope  ring." 

May  29:  Underheard  in  318: 

Shure:  "I've  been  reading  that  many 
scientists  predict  the  end  of  the  world 
in  fifty  million  years." 

Mallen,  in  a startled  voice:  "What! 
How  many  years?" 

Shure:  "Fifty  million." 

Mallen:  "Whew  ...  I thought  you 
said  fifteen  million." 

May  30:  Ye  R.  R.  R.  was  at  the  zoo  (how 
fitting!),  and  he  saw  a cage  with  a 
lion  and  some  lambs  inside.  When 
he  asked  the  zookeeper  about  it,  he 
said,  "This  is  an  exhibit  on  coexis- 
tence. It  works  out  very  well.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  throw  in  a few  fresh 
lambs  every  now  and  then." 

June  1:  "Zike,  what's  a sulphite?" 

"Is  that  a prison  riot,  sir?" 

June  2:  James:  "Do  you  know  why  the 
chicken  crossed  the  street?" 

Joyce:  "Yes." 

James:  "Oh." 

June  3:  "Miss  Taylor,  I'll  hold  my  breath 
and  turn  blue  unless  you  give  me  a 
flavor  straw  for  my  oral  polio  vacine." 

June  5:  Nut:  "Doc,  I just  saw  a man  with 
six  fingers  on  his  hand." 

Freudjung:  "That's  not  unusual. 
Many  people  have  six  fingers  on 
their  hand." 

Nut:  "Yeah,  . . . but  all  pinkies?" 


June  6:  #%$**★%  to  all  of  you. 

June  7:  "Darling,  that's  not  our  baby." 
"Shut  up.  It's  a better  carriage." 

June  8:  Cities  they're  afraid  to  put  on 
the  map:  Deathly,  111.;  Ex,  Conn.; 
Youlgo,  Va.;  Shapely,  Miss.;  Kosher, 
Del.;  Yura,  Mass.;  Moman,  Pa.;  and 
Aardv,  Ark. 

June  9:  Overheard  in  the  ladies  room 
(by  whom?): 

"These  new  shoes  I bought  are  very 
fresh." 

"Why?" 

"They  keep  pinching  me." 

June  11:  The  barometer  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  devices  ever  invent- 
ed. By  a remarkable  process  it  is 
able  to  tell  you  what  the  weather  is 
now. 

June  12:  There  is  still  one  stubborn  his- 
tory teacher  in  the  school  who  con- 
tends that  the  Iliad  was  not  really 
written  by  Homer,  but  by  another 
Greek  with  the  same  name. 

June  13:  Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a great 
fall, 

All  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men 
Had  omelets. 

June  14:  Lewis:  "I  heard  you  just  buried 
your  wife." 

Clarke:  "Had  to.  Dead,  you  know." 

June  15:  And  now  Newton  Figs  presents 
the  housewives'  favorite  show, 
"Queen  Faraday." 

June  16:  Frantic  foursie  running  up  to 
school  doctor:  “Little  green  men  are 
crawling  all  over  me.  What  should 
I do?" 

Ben  K.  Z.:  "Just  don't  brush  any  on 
me." 

June  17:  "What  do  you  use  to  cut  out  a 
graph?" 

"A  pair  abscissas."  Groan.  Groan. 

June  18:  No  school  today  — Happy 
birthday,  Bunker  Hill! 

June  19:  Lucky  you.  You  should  be 
holding  this  copy  of  the  Register 
today.  If  you're  not,  blame  the  print- 
er. 

June  22:  Help!  I'm  locked  in. 
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See  The  World 


JOIN  THE 

PEACE  CORPS 


AND  SAVE  ON  THEIR  INSURANCE 


BOSTON 

31G  Hunt'n  Ave. 
KEnmor  6-7800 


BROOKLINE 

1404-06  Beacon  St. 
LOngwd  6-2100 


Learn  to  drive  — ■ and  save  many  times  the  cost  of  the  course. 
Become  an  expert,  licensed  driver  in  just  a few  weeks.  Full 


DORCHESTER 

1157  Blue  Hill  Ave, 
AVenue  2-2100 


DRIVER  EDUCATION  courses  starting  at  frequent  intervals. 

Of  course,  regular  and  refresher  courses,  too. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 


Other 

Offices 

at 

CAMBRIDGE 

MALDEN 

NEWTON 

NEWTONVILLE 

WALTHAM 
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Meat  Products  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SAVE  ON  INSURANCE 

AVENUE  AUTO  SCHOOL 


Driver  Education 


A Fine  Specialty  Shop 


catering  from  head  to  toe 
to  young  gentlemen 
who  wear  from  size  6 to  40. 


THE 

.PREP  SHOPy 

•^i?VARD 


1-HOUR  FREE  PARKING  at 


the  Church  St.  Garage,  right  next  door. 

31  CHURCH  ST.,  CAMBRIDGE 
UNiversity  4-2300 


Hydramatic  - Fluid  - Standard 


Licensed  Instructors 
734  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
TAlbot  5-0749 


STATE  STREET 

8ANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


Main  Office 

111  Franklin  St. 
Boston  1,  Mass. 

Tel.  RI  2-4500 


Member  F.  D.  I.  C. 


CHINA  CITY 

Chinese  Food  Chinatown  Style 

Orders  to  Take  Out 

1705  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
LO  6-9018  LO  6-4334 

Open  Daily  4-2 
Sunday  and  Holidays  12-2 


Howard  J.  Richard,  C.L.U. 
Class  of  1931 
B.L.S.’  Outstanding  Class 
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TJlic  (dam  lined  J^ewiih  — Appeal 


“Jeep”  — Corvette  — Corvair 
and  the  new  Chevy  II 

COMMONWEALTH 

CHEVROLET 

1065  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

ST  2-8500 

MOHAWK  MARKET 

207-209  St.  Botolph  St. 

Boston  15,  Mass. 

Fine  Quality  Meat 

Grocery  — Produce 

JOSEPH  G.  MACQUARRIE 

John  W.  Coffey 

Real  Estate-Insurance 

Music  Studios 

2 Corinth  St., 

Holton  — Reynolds  — Leblanc 

Roslindale  31, 

Roth  — Ludwig  Instruments 

Boston,  Mass. 

250  Huntington  Avenue 

FA  3-8080  FA  3-3020 

Boston,  Mass. 

DRIVER  EDUCATION 


SAVE  ON  INSURANCE 


LICENSED  BY  THE  REGISTRAR  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

BROOKLINE 

Between  Beacon  St.  & Comm.  Ave.  LOngwd  6-8800 

OTHER  OFFICES:  ARLINGTON,  BELMONT,  CAMBRIDGE,  NEWTON 
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Warren  K.  Vantine 
Studio,  Inc. 

* 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

132  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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SCHOLASTIC  JEWELERS 

INC. 

☆ 

Official  Jewelers 

of  the 

Class  of  1962 


☆ 

WASHINGTON  STREET  • BOSTON 
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THE  LEXINGTON  PRESS.  INC. 


LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


